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THE CAUCASUS: THE BRITISH WITHDRAWAL 
AND PRESENT CONDITIONS 

By E. A. Yarrow, Assistant to Chief of Staff, Near East 
Relief, Tiflis, Caucasus 

One is actually bewildered in attempting to size up 
events as they have been developing during the past weeks. 
By September 10, the British had entirely evacuated the 
Caucasus with the exception of observation officers at 
several points, and the occupation of the port of Batoum. 
They had been in control for about seven months and my 
personal opinion is that upon the whole they did badly. 
Some things, however, must be put down to their credit. 
When they arrived early in the year they found the whole 
Caucasus in turmoil. With a great deal of firmness and 
tact they were able to stabilize the situation. They stopped 
the fighting between the Armenians and Georgians and 
established a neutral zone between the two Republics which 
has kept them at peace until the present. They cleared 
the Akhakkalaki district of Tartars and Kurds and made it 
possible for the refugee population to retxmi to their homes. 
They put out the Turks from Kars and turned over the 
district to the Armenians. They defined the territories of 
the different republics; put these territories under the control 
of constituted authorities; and adopted the poUcy of main- 
taining the status quo. Up to this point the operations 
of the British forces were splendid and if they had main- 
tained their spirit of impartiality to the end there would 
have been no cause of complaint. Of the three republics 
in the Caucasus; the Azerbeidjan, or Tartar had been in 
open conflict with the Alhes, allying themselves with the 
Turks and openly fighting the British in Baku last year; 
the Georgians had never been in sympathy with the Allies 
and probably had a secret treaty with the Germans; the 
Armenians alone had been loyal to the Allies and did the 
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best they could to fight off the Turks on one side and the 
Tartars on the other. The Armenians claim and I believe 
they have legitimate arguments to substantiate their claims, 
that they received worse treatment at the hands of the 
British than either of the other two Caucasan Republics. 
Among the Armenian contentions are the following: 

1. In the Shusha and Karabagh districts, a detachment 
of the Armenian army under the leadership of General 
Antranig was making a successful advance on the Tartars, 
but were stopped by the British, and Antranig was "pur- 
suaded" to take a journey to Paris to take part in the peace 
negotiations! Nothing has been heard of his activities 
there. The district was placed under the Tartar rule by 
the British and, with their approval, a Tartar having the 
worst possible reputation was appointed Military Governor. 
Later under this Governor and within sight of a British 
detachment located in the city of Shusha, a massacre of 
Armenians took place in which a number of villages were 
destroyed and about a thousand Armenians lost their lives. 
This Governor was recalled and again replaced all within 
a few days while the British were still on the ground. 

2. Practically all of the ammunition which the Turks 
left behind in Kars was taken out of Armenia and sent 
to Deniken by the British. This left the Armenians badly 
off for means of protection against their enemies. So far 
as I know, there was no ammunition taken from either 
Azerbeidjan or Georgia, although the Russians left large 
quantities in both of these districts. I believe the British 
explanation is that the British captured the Kars ammu- 
nition themselves, while that in Georgia and Azerbeidjan 
was already in the hands of these governments when the 
British arrived. 

3. At the time the British withdrew, the whole district 
of Nakhetchivan which had been assigned to the Armenians, 
was being conquered by force by the Tartars and there 
was severe fighting going on not far from Erivan with the 
Armenians trying to resist this advance. I was told per- 
sonally by those in charge that the British had had strict 
orders not to send troops into Armenia, although at that 
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time they had considerable forces in the other two republics. 
This was a patent pussy footing on their previously stated 
policy of maintaining the status quo. 

Future investigation will prove whether the above con- 
tentions are with or without foundation, but it is my per- 
sonal conviction that had the Armenians been non-Chris- 
tians their treatment at the hands of the British would have 
been far different. In this connection the question of the 
Assyrian Christians in western Persia about the region of 
Lake Urmia comes to mind, and one asks oneself why 
something isn't being done to make this region safe, and 
why the something like 40,000 from this district who are 
now sweltering in refugee camps in southern Persia are 
not being repatriated. This is somewhat of a side question 
but taken in connection with the Caucasus situation it 
brings up the whole subject of British policy in this part 
of the world. Fortunately or unfortunately, it is impossible 
for the British to take up the question of the Caucasus 
apart by itself. Their world position is such that immedi- 
ately they touch the question of the Caucasus, they touch 
also the question of India, Egypt, and Persia. This means 
touching Mohammedanism and I believe the explanation 
of recent political developments here must always begin 
with this consideration as a basis or starting point. 

From various conversations with British officials in which 
there was much guarded phrasing and diplomatic cautious- 
ness, I have gathered that they would be pleased to have 
America take the mandate for Armenia alone and leave 
the Azerbeidjan and Georgian questions to them. This 
solution would on the one hand free them from responsi- 
bility for the Armenians, and on the other hand give them 
control of the Batoum-Baku railroad leading from the 
Caspian to the Black Seas. Temporarily at least this 
arrangement would be deadly for the Government taking 
the mandate for Armenia, as it would cut off the oil fields 
of Baku, on which the whole railway and industrial systems 
depend, and it would also cut out Batoum, the Black Sea 
port for the Caucasus. 
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During the last few days persistent rumors are afloat 
that the British are returning to the Caucasus. If this 
is true I would venture to prophesy that it is for the purpose 
of putting into operation the above project. For some 
weeks I have been haunted by the fear that the British 
are about to begin a page of their political history which 
will not make good reading for their descendants. The 
subject of this page, if it is ever written, will be "A great 
Christian nation which was forced or thought it was forced, 
by considerations of world politics, to favor Mohammedan 
peoples at the expense of small Christian races." 

Before the withdrawal of the British, those of us who 
were in charge of the various American enterprises in the 
Caucasus, began a frantic telegraphic propaganda in Paris 
and America urging that something be done to avoid what 
appeared to be a certain impending calamity. The attitude 
of the British was almost that of creating a stampede, and 
was either due to their real concern for the people or to 
some hidden motive. A number of times they had suggested 
directly or indirectly that the Americans might make repre- 
sentations urging that the British be held in the Caucasus. 

The situation at that time was very dark especially for 
the Armenians. They were without ammunition and were 
being pressed hard by the Tartars at Bash Norashen and 
there was every reason to believe that Kars to the West 
would fall at any minute. The reports we sent out and 
the concern we expressed were not unfounded and if nothing 
had intervened most of the dire results which we predicted 
would have come to pass. 

Personally I believe that the coming of Colonel Haskell 
as High Commissioner, and Director General of Relief 
saved the situation. He interpreted the authority given 
him by the Powers very liberally and in a short time was 
able to assume a commanding position with the three 
republics. He has been able to stop the fighting between 
the Tartars and the Armenians, temporarily at least, and 
has mapped out a neutral zone embracing disputed territory, 
over which he will place his own Governor. He stabilized 
the situation at Kars and has been able to arrange matters 
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with the Georgians so as to make much better agreements 
about railway transport, and with it all he has gained the 
friendship and good will of the three republics. His 
principal weapon has been the influence which his position 
as High Commissioner gives him with the Peace Conference. 
All three of the republics are anxious for recognition by 
the Powers and are willing to do much to stand well with 
them. The arrival of General Hargord and party helped 
to confirm Colonel Haskell's influence which is real even 
if it is on a rather shaky foundation. 

The Caucasus today is quieter than when the British 
left, the early part of September, but one would be unwise 
to state that it is a stabilized condition. The republics are 
all on the tip toe of expectation of favors from the Peace 
Conference and are willing to be good, with the hope that 
their efforts in this direction will be rewarded. There is 
no likelihood that the Peace Conference will grant enough 
of the requests so as to make it worth while for the republics 
to continue in their present docile attitude, and sooner or 
later, the natural inference is that they will begin to be 
"bad" again. There mtist be an armed force here, not so 
much for use, as to be ready for use if necessary. One 
might state the situation in contradictory terms; the need 
for an army ceases with its arrival! 



